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HART & SON, 


Violin Dealers, Makers \and Experts, 
28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. CENTRAL 6933. 





Guaranteed Tested ITALIAN STRINGS. GUARANTEED TESTED LENGTHS. 
&. Siengths #/G6 , DM. 2iengths s/6 E. Perlength Gd. Perdoz. Z/a 


A. Perlength Gd. Per doz. Bj/« 
As 2lengths 1G | Gz Silver wire 2/6 Pe “ag cane eh. > Pas deh 
FINEST QUALITY—ITALIAN STRINGS. E 9d, A 9d. Dij-. G1/6, 1/9, 2/6. 


VIOLA AND V. CELLO STRINGS OF FINEST QUALITY. Lists on Application, 





MESSRS. HART & SON make a special feature of Violins and Violon- 
“cellos for beginners. They are fitted up with the greatest care and every 


iy attention paid to details so essential to young students. 
' VIOLINS. 
~ PRICES £1 Is..t6 £5 Ss: with Bow and Case Complete. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 





£5 5s, to £12 12s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
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The most brilliant achievement in the art of violin making. 





The New Cremona Violins are the finished product of 50 years’ experi- 
mentation. Each instrument is an individual study, and is by itself a work 
ofart. The physical construction is perfect, and in quality, in sweetness, in 
brilliancy, in carrying power and in responsiveness, these violins are beyon 
question. , 


The Equals of the Old Italian Masterpieces. 


The greatest living violinists and musicians are unanimous in 
testifying to the New Cremona instruments as being the highest attainment 
in violin construction and veritable triumphs of skill, genius and taste. 


THIS IS THE MOST ELOQUENT PRAISE OBTAINABLE :— 


E. YSAYE writes:—' They possess all the qualities of the Italian violins; their tone has nothing 
of the roughness of new violins, and its purity and volume make them the most valuable models 
of modern musical instrument making.’ 


And the New Cremona is within the reach of all. 





Sole Representatives for the British Empire :— 


Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 


NEW CREMONA VIOLINS. 





THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 
Messrs. GLENDINING &-Co., Ltd., 


Fine Hrt Huctioneers, : 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
¢ DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 


TERMS—tTen per cent. on the price realized, 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 








Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received prompily. 


GLENDINING & Co., Ltd.,° 
7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 
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Art of the Month. 


Mr. Siegfried L. Wertheim, leader of the 
violas at the Queen’s Hall orchestra, whose 
evening Concert took place at the Salle Erard 
on Tuesday, December 14th, is a clear and 
matter-of-fact master of his viola, but a little 
lacking in sympathy. The opening contribu- 
tion was the first performance in England of 
Von Brucken Fock’s interesting sonata for 
piano and viola. The descriptions of: move- 
ments were omitted from the programme, but 
it seemed to us that some rapid passages in 
octaves in the last movement were unsuitable 
to the viola. Mr. Wertheim was heard. to 
greater advantage in the the soli Adagio 
(Ariosti), Gavotte (Rameau), the first perfor- 

ance in. England of a Serenade by W. K. 
Hamilton, and the Valse Triste (Sibelius), the 
last requiring considerable care. His con- 
cluding item was a morceau de concert of Hubay. 
Miss Marie Novello did not appear sure of 
her work, and performed with a heavystouch 
and excess of energy. Towards the close of 
her solo, Chopin’s Fantasie in F minor, there 
was some slight improvement in tone and 
style. We listened to Miss Marjorie Tempest’s 
renderings of Carey’s ‘ Pastoral’ and ‘ Shep- 
herd, thy demeanour vary’ (T. Brown), with 
-distinct pleasure, and are loth to remark that 
nervousness was painfully apparent in her 
platform attitude. She received an encore 
for W. Taubert’s ‘Dem Herzallerliebsten,’ 
‘ Wiegenlied, and ‘ Der Vogel im Walde,’ far 
from easy songs, in which Miss Tempest 
acquitted herself creditably. The ‘accom- 


panist, Mr. Jacques Pressburg, proved himself 
an unusually excellent and efficient helper. 


W.R.M. 











Notes of the Month. 


The violin of J. Joachim has passed into 
the possession of his nephew, Professor H. 
Joachim of Oxford. The instrument, an admir- 
able ‘ Stradivarius,’ is a present among others 
made to him by the Londoners in the year 


‘1889 (April 15), on the occasion of his semi- 


centenary. The violin, which was formerly 
in the possession of the composer, Viotti, is 
valued at the sum of 24,480 marks. Tribuna 
Musicala’ (Bucharest), Sept. 1909 (No. 5). 

We are delighted to be able to present with 
this, our New Year’s issue, a portrait of the 
great English bow maker, James Tubbs, the 
father of the bow world. , 

Will our readers kindly note that not only 
does Vol. 1V commence With this issue but 
that subscriptions are now due. The sub- 
scyjption includes postage (the copy being 
sent flat), all extra and double-priced numbers 
and an index, besides our best wishes for the 
new year. 

Messrs. Rudall, Carte & Co. made the tenor 
saxophone used in Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s 
new opera, and for his next work they have 
in hand four others, soprano to bass. They 
also have in hand for ‘the same composer’s 
works a tenor and two flugel horns. All the 
instruments are at the low pitch. 

Lovers of good if difficult music would do 
well to obtain Frederick Kessler’s piano and 
piano’ and violin pieces. The works of this 
composer will go down to posterity; they are 
not written to. make money, by catching the 
public ear of the moment. 

The will of the late F: G. Edwards, F.r.a.m., 
aged 56, of Potter's Bar, Middlesex, editor of 
the ‘ Musical Times,’ was-proved at £ 2,366. 
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> THE CREMONA, 


The Russian Imperial 
Balalaika Orchestra. 


By A.R. 
2 LOSE who visited the Coliseum durin: 


the stay of the bvove orchestra in 
. nt We harm ith the unusu 
qua of ton ich the Bal indDomra 
undoubtedly p It 3 whiy, som 
l tween a l vd tL Dano { the 
! ler rt. “W inde) | that the Cold 
treams have decided 1 tart.a Balalaika 
d, and should imag many others 
follow sult But h the excep 1 of 
ie 10 or treble instrumet tire accompant 
nents 1 any of the othe ue rather dull 
both 1 and to play 
\ fev words n the history of the 
Balalaika are of interest. ‘To Mr. W. W. 
An el iue the I lval of thi abe ient 
} unent and he fe o years has devoted 
tire lergies to its success which 1s 


undoubted. Not a word appears in the 
ate Carl Engel’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Musical Instruments in the South Ken 


sington Museum 1870’ nor in his handbook 
issued by the S.K.M. authorities on ‘ Musical 
Instruments’ (of which, by-the-way, a new 


edition has just appeared) of the Balalaika o1 


Domra. We may tak , therefore, that the 


S.K.M. possess no examples of thes 
n i| instruments which defects in the 
t) collection we hope they will soon 


medy either by favour of some generous 


donor or by purchase. 

The Russians have a strong sense ‘of 
rhyth: ; is evidenced by their folk music 
and t ive expression to this innate aspiration 
towards art they necessarily had primitive 
instruments viz. the balalika, the domra and 
the dulcimer or as they call it goosly. These 
we believe came from the east; at any rate 
the dulcimer was known to the Hebrews and 
similar instruments, though not identical, to 
the balalaika and domra are known in India. 

They afe very ancient instruments and 
remained in their primitive states for centuries 
because the Kussian priests from the intro- 
duction of Christianity up to the eleventh 
entury prohibited instrumental music because 
they were used in accompaniment to the rites 
of the heathen Russians. Excommunication 
followed not only playing but hearing the 
instruments played and the possession of 
them was a clear sign of the devil. 

Liowever, Peter the Great, in the r&th 

ntury, encouraged music and introduced 

ntinental music and instruments with the 
result that the native or primitive ones’ fel! 


more and more into disuse -and neglect 
Eventually th ere, to all intents and pur 
poses, forgotten. 

Mr. Andreeff who happened to know the 
Russian village life and folk came across some 


f these instruments and they at = onc: 
ypealed to his intensely Russi in nature and, 
otwithstanding the prejudice against the 
truments in Russian society he learnt to 


play them, and soon becoming expert. He then 
yvoré down the prejudice with which he wa 
irst met and encouraged by this he augured « 
great future for these instruments: especially 
aid he, if, these can be made by inexperienced 
village labour and with inferior materials and 
yet please cultivated musicians | will improve 
them in style, form and material and they 
d throughout Russia. Mr. V. 
Ivanoff made his first improved instrument 
under the designer’s direct superintendence 
He had much to overcome stil] as to the 
artistic and permanent value of his revival. 
Gradually soloists learnt the instrument 
(balalaika) such as the talented amateurs 
Baron Raden and Mr. V. V. Abaza and 
\ f whom Mr. B. S. 
lroyanofisky bears an honoured name. It 
may be mentioned here that although Mr. 
Andreeff is himself a virtuoso he has always 
had at heart the spreading of a correct know- 
ledge of the instrument and its perfection, 
d his own personal ability has been some- 
what put in the background thereby. 


In a short time Mr. Andreeff organised 
} } 


pecialist soon followed o 


few of his best pupils into a class for concerted 
practise and some performances in public 
further confirmed his ideas as to the «stheti 
value of the national instruments. So he s 
about systematically. studying the history of 
Russian music and the old instruments, of 
which he was fortunate enough t ecure 
ome genuine old examples, Then about 
188g he added to his orchestra of eight 
balalaikas (various sizes) a group of domras 
ind a dulcimer (the latter like a table with 
legs) Then called his orchestra ‘ The 
Great Russian Orchestra’ as the whole of 
the instruments were originally in use in the 
central and northern districts of Russia or the 
historical Muscovite kingdom. 

Next the music became more elaborate and 
symphonic, and Mr. Andreeff invited special 
ists to compose and arrange a special répertoire 
suitabl r the instruments. Notable amongst 
these Mr. N. Fromine, Mr. V. Nasonoff, Mr. 
F, Niemann and Mr. H. Privaloff may | 
mentioned. Glasounoff the well-known direc 
tor of the St. Petersburgh Conservatoire 
compose 1, and dedicated to the Great Russian 
Orchestra, a Russian Fantasy. This, however, 
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requires rather more strength in the orchestra 
than the original 16. Mr. Andreeff now 
started to conduct in earnest and his special 
efforts have been directed to maintaining the 
purity of the folk tunes which have: had such 


an influence on the writings of Glinka, 

[chaikovsky, Rimsky, Korsakoff, Liszt, Beeth- 

oven and many other European composers. 
[It must not, however, be thought that 


with all this development the native character 
has been lost. The instruments are fairly 
easy to learn and in their simplicity hes their 
sure possibility of accessibility to» every 
villager. So much so is this the case that 
rchestras of children (20-30) exist and play 


from memory as many as 45 songs. The 
increas n ay be imagined, in this genuine 
love of music has been a powerful factor: for 
temperance and each body of troops has its 


orchestra of 20-30. So that but for this 
revival of Mr. Andreeff’s thousands would 
probably be unacquainted with the great folk 
music of Russia and other. countries. 

The Tzar conferred on Mr. Andreeff a 
life pension when it became known that his 
personal fortune had been absorbed in the 
cause and in 1895 allowed his name to be 
attached to the Orchestra“ under the august 
patronage of His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor.’ 

After ten years (1898) from Mr. Andreeff’s 
first public performance (1888) with eight 
balalaika players a concert was given by 360 
amateur balalaika players in the rooms of the 
Nobility Assembly. 

To describe the instruments of which there 
are three classes: stringed——balalaikas (5), 
domras-(6) and dulcimer (4); #ind—Reeds 
(Galeika or Brelka), Shepherd’s Pipe; instru 
ments of percussion—-Nakvi (a sort of kettle 
drum), tambourine and spoons. Mr. S. I. 
Nalimoff makes most of these under Mr. 
Andreeft’s direction and his work is remarkable 
for artistic finish. 

The balalaika and domras are rather like 
bahjos with frets on the finger-board but the 
shape of the body of the balalaika is triangular 
and of the domra nearly round Phe nations 
have generally grouped instruments of this 
family as the Italians mandoline and lute, 
the Slavs the tamburniza, biserniza and brach 
and the Russians the small domra and the 
bass domra. The forms now used by Mr. 
Andreeft are balalaikas prima, secunda, viola, 
bass and double-bass and of the domra 
piccolo prima, viola, tenor, bass and double- 
bass. ‘These are all three-string instruments. 
The tuning js rather peculiar but we do not 
propose to go into.it as anyone taking up the 
instruments will have to get Mr. Andreefl's 


















































THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA. 3 


manual, All balalaikas, except the prima, 
are played pizzicata. The prima in addition 
is played by striking all the strings evenly 
with the first finger of the mght hand, the 
palm being in motion. The dulcimers (many 
strings) are by far the most difficult ‘to play 
of the old instruments but this has been 
modified by the addition of a finger-board 
invented by Mr. N. P. Tromine an artist. 

The Reed-pipe (Swirely) u ) be known 
as the double flute and came from Byzantium; 
the Shepherd's Pipe is also probably of remote 
untiquit) 

The Nakri seems to be the prototype of 
the contemporary brass or kettle-drum of the 
East. The tambourine is familiar but the 
very unusual, A player holds two 
or three wooden spoons between the fingers 
of the left hand and strikes suitable blows 
with another one held in his right hand—not 
unlike the castanet sound. 

In conclusion it may be said that the small 
balalaika costs 1 and runs upto £8 The 
sole agents are Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirtel 
in this country and we understand that Messrs. 
‘Co., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., 
has made metal strings by special request. 


Lines in Monosyllable. 


Love comes, and “lights like gay moth ona 
flow’r, 
Youth leaps, and sings, for joy—all seems 
so bright! 
Then change, and gloom—and from the dark 
a show’r, ; 
Love dies, youth fades, then on steps Death, 
and Night. 
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EMILY A. HILL. 
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10linist. 

The Croydon District Orchestral 

Society. 

Oswald Laston, the hon. conductor of this 
society, gave a splendid Elgar Concert on 
December 4th last, at the Public Hall, 
Croydon. 


PROGRAMME 
(a) ** Chanson de Nuit "’ (Op. 15, No. 1). 
érénade Lyrique 
The Orchestra. 





“(hy 
(D) 


Song . ‘* Land of Hope and Glory 
(From ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance 
Mr. Dudley Ward 
‘The Challenge of Thor '' (‘* King Olaf’*') 
Phe Choir and Orchestra 
* Published by Mess Breitkopf & Hartel, Great 
nea.) 


Viariborough Street, at 2/0 nett 


Oe are 








Sor .. ‘' Like to the Da sk Rose”’ 
Miss Christine Scaramangar. 
Sevillana'’ (Scéne ] Lenol 
Phe Orchestr 
Songs .. 1) 4 Swan”’ ; iid Grieg 
(b) ‘' The Tea the Spring ”’...H. Beach 
Madame Sobrino. 
Pianoforte Solos...(a) ‘‘ Impromptu 
(6) ** Tarantelle "’ 
(Muta di Portici) ‘ iszt 
Senor brino. 
‘‘ Britons Elert ’’ (fror aractacu 
The Choir and Orchestra 


Song . ** Where Corals | 
(From the Song Cycle o a Pictures’’) 
Miss ¢ istine Scaramangar 
The Wr Odin ‘King Olaf ’’) 
Lh l irchestra 
Son i ul 
li € f Soong 
Mad i 1 
re le Maure | \¢ 2) ) 
The O 
Mo 1 
Ir. Dudl Wa 
It l the M A 
I Ban f ( ree 
Ch 1 Orc} ra 
Che artistes were at their best, and the full 
orchestra and hoir consisted of 1 30 pel 
formers. [It is the society’s eighth season, 
and this was the most successful and importan 
of the serie The hall packed, and it 
one of the events of the Croydon distri 
Mr. Laston is to be congratulated on the 
reat success he bas obtainéd and the pitch 
to which he has brought both orchestra and 
choir. 


e 
Miss Rosa Crow. 
N excellent violoncello recital was given 
t St. Peter’s Hall, Bournemouth, on 


friday afternoon,, December 1oth, by 
Miss Rosa Crow, assisted by Miss Helen 

la (contralto). Miss Crow played magnifi- 
cently, and was heard to great advantage in 


the items she had selected. Her interpreta 
tion of the lovely Introduction and Polonaise 
(Chopin)was most sympatheticand musicianly. 
After Miss Sola had contributed ‘Che Faro,’ 
Gluck) with artistic feeling, Miss Crow again 
lelighted the audience with her rendering of 
Popper's ‘Spanish Dance,’ in which | 


‘lent. After an 
f Piatti’s ‘Entreaty’ 


double stopping was most ex 


equally fine performance « 
: 2 ; 


i roppers ° P; llions,’ Miss Helen Sola 
sang ‘Eyes of Blue’ (Chaminade) and ‘ My 
. . " ¢, ’ ‘ ? 
Ain Folk (i. Lehmat ° Che recital cor 
cluded with ‘Variations Sym 


Boéllmann 
phoniques,’ in which Mi Crow 
perfect command she has ove! 


proved the 
ier instrument, 


CREMONA. 





\ll through Miss Crow played with great 
charm. Not only was her technique of a 
very superior erder, but all difficulties were 
surmounted with skill, ease, and an entire 
absence of self-conciousness. She has had 
the honour of playing before His Majesty the 
King, and the concert was given under the 
patronage of Lady Londesborough, Lady 
\binger, the Hon. Mrs. A. W. Heber- 
Percy, and Mrs. Alice Stanley Clarke. We 
may add the accompanist was Madame Alice 
Harding. 
PROGRAMMI 


Introduction et Polonaise brillante Chopin 
Miss Rosa Crow 

Song ‘ (a) ‘‘ Eyes of Blue’ . Chaminade 

(b) ‘‘ My Ain Folk” ... L. Lehmann 
Miss Helen Sola. 

Cello Soli... (a) Spanish Danse (Vito) ... Popper 

( Entreaty Piatti 

(c) Papillons Poppes 

ng wd ‘‘ Che Faro’ Gluck 
Miss Helen Sola 

Variations Symphoniques si .. L, Boéllmann 

Miss Rosa Crov 


Pressenda and his School. 


PART IL 
By TOWRY PIPER. 


HEN, in 1882, the well-known case of 
Hodges v. Chanot was"tried, at West- 
minster, the name of Giovanni Fran- 

ciscus Pressenda was practically unknown in 
this country, save to one or two dealers. [ 
saw the violin which was the subject of the 
law-suit, in the summer of 1881—-if my 
memory serves me—-and_ well remember 
expressing surprise that such a new-looking 
jnstrument should be the work of Carlo 
Bergonzi. I little thought at the time that 
this very handsome specimen—which, as a 
matter of fact, was a Rocca, and not by 


Pressenda, although evidence was given 
to that effect— was destined within a few 
months to figure so prominently in a court 
of law. Since those days much water 
has rolled past Iondon Bridge, and it is 


probably within the mark to say that many 
more ‘ Pressendas’ have been bought and 
sold than that not unprolific maker ever 
made. His name a few years since was one 


to conjure with, and the English market was 
exceedingly well stocked with fiddles bearing 
his labels. Their prices rose by leaps and 
bounds, from about £20 or £30 for a good 
example; to £70, £80, and occasionally over 
figures have 


£100, and these shown no 











BOSWORTH EDITION. 


Examination Music—Violin, 
ABSOCIATED BOARD. ee 











FOR SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


(Elementary Division) :— NEW 








Hans Sitt Op. 78, No. 5. STILLES GLUCK 1 6 
- Op. 78, No. 12. LANDLICHER TANZ. 1 6 
FOR LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


; (Advanced Grade): NET 
F. Drdla. SOUVENIR , . 20 SD 





Note New Address—- 
BOSWORTH & CO.,, 
17, Hanover Square, W. 
ning { Re dcaden Musi 











JOHN AND ARTHUR BEARE, 
VIOLIN EXPERTS. | 


The latest in Violin Cases. 





Send Postcard for full particulars and Price List. 


No. 186, WARDOUR STREET, W. 


Telephone No. 7739 Gerrard. (One door fron Oxford Street). 


\ 











ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT. 


The ‘CREMONA,’ hand bound in art linen, 
gilt top edge. 
Volume I, 6/- nett. Volume Il, 7/6 nett. 


Post Free, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio Manual 


FOR VIOLIN, 


LEON J. FONTAINE, L.R.AM., 
PRICE 3- NETT. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover Squat 


Rudall, Carte & Co. 


SOLE AGENCY 
the famous GEORGE 


MOUGEN OT 
= 


Violas, 
and Violoncellos. 


A.R.C.M. 


London, W. 





Have the 





Violins, 


houit watpinans, 
va 


23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 





Sale or Exchange. 


Lvade advertisements ave tuserted in this column 
on th stu inderstand they are marked 

i vide, { ves to 

by P 7 . Lee sha 1A 
e C/U VCE cVs, Od. for 24 WOTAS Vy ¢@€S5, (ili i 
f y additional 3 ¢ 
he lvade, Od. for 12 word less, and 7d. 
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THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


lu / ' ! toad, H mm orth) 


IMPROVE: 


a Speciality 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 


Personal attention given to all Repairs. 


MENT IN TONE always made 





rvTo H.R.H. Tue Duxy EDINE H 


SPECIAL AWARD 


ILVEI EDAI NVENTIONS EXHIBITION 
FOR VIOLINS FENORS & VIOLON(E LOS 
C. BOULLANGIER, 
VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER 
nufacturer & Importe I Pre h and Italian String 


16, FRITH ST., sono, LONDON, w. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS 





ZANETTI & 


m Cremona), 


Violin Exper “6 Mi rkers and Repairers, 


19, TOWN HALL AVENUE, manele 





Finest Strings a Speciality. 

i pe yn of our High-Class Instruments Invited 
Terr cor % ~ : ",/? 
T'YROLESE WOOD FOR VIOLIN MAKING 

Naturally Seasoned). 
Rev. Mr. Morris says—'‘‘ Your wood is superb, and unques 
tionably the best i: th m t. 
Late) Ma i, Manchester It ought to go in my No. 4 
( tyle." 
ry fine/Italian. for Violin and "Cello making, direct 
roin | . ¢ very fine instruments made from above wooc 
by ¢ per, Glasgow Walker, Midcalder; Omond of Orkney 
orr, Manchester; Mayson, Manchester, guaranteed yvenuine, 
\ny instrument sent on one week's approval 
Prices defy competition Wood greatly reduced in price 
amples tre 


J. D. MICHIE, Music Warehouse, 


BRECHIN, N.B. 


Sole Scotch Agent for above Woeil. 





TATE, * 
ALDWYCH. 
MUSIC 


Of all Descriptions. 
10 the Waldorf Hotel). 











Index to Volume III. 
NOW READY, 


Price 3d. each. 











tendency to diminish. ‘The late Professor 
Auguste Wilhelmj was at one time a_ great 
admiver of his work, of which he possessed 
some fine specimens, and there can be no 
doubt that his recognition of their sterling 
qualities contributed not a little to their 
popularity in England. Violins assigned to 
him were prominent in the catalogues of 
those dealers who issued such things; in fact 
Pressenda was ‘all the go,’ and not unjustly 
so, for there is no doubt that, as Hart well 
says, he was a born fiddle maker, a fact which 
was thoroughly recognised m his native land 
many years before we in England knew any- 
thing about bim. Amongst the instruments 
attributed to him were many of high meri 
but in the making of which he had really nx 
hand. His pupils Despines, Rocca, Pache- 
rele, and others less known had, either when 
working with him or later, produced numbers 
of violins which passed as his, and which 

; ellence that 


were 1n many cases of such e) 
they could not be considered to detract from 


) , 


his reputation. _ But with regard to bond fide 
pupils, their works are now tolerably well 
known to the more experienced dealers and 
connoisseurs, and are therefore relatively easy 
to classify. The same cannot be said of some 
other sot-disant Pressenda Some such—and 
exceedingly skilful imitations too—-have in 
recent years been produced almost within 
sound of Bow bells, and actually sent to 
Turin, and re-exported thence to our shores! 
There is, moreover, or at any rate was until 
very lately, a maker working in Turin itself, 
whose copies are so exact in appearance that, 
as.a friend to whom I showed one said, ‘ Old 
Nick’ himself might well be deceived!’ 
Hence it behoves the amateur who wishes to 
possess the real Simon Pure to be cautious in 
making a purchase, and to deal only with 
those who have a reputation to consider. It 
should be borne in mind that with instruments 
of this class and date, verisimilitude is much 
easier to obtain than with those of the classic 
makers, wh imitators, though often skilful 
enough with the tools, have almost always 
come signally to grief over the varnish. The 
varnish of Pressenda, and others of his school, 


can be imitated with some degree of exact 


ness. It is known that in his earlier days he 
experimented much in this direction, but the 
results, though often very beautiful to look at, 
did not carry him so far as to enable 
him to defy imitators. The main facts of 
Pressenda’s life were made known ip 1873 by 
a pupil and fellow-worker named Rinaldi, 
who published a brochure entitled ‘ Classica 
fabbricazione di violini in Piemonte.’ The 
st of this little work will be found translated 
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in Hart's book, and in the article on Pressenda 


in Grove’s Dictionary (new edition); but it 


will be well to recapitulate it very briefly 
before proceeding to consider his work. He 
was the son of a strolling fiddler, and was 
born, either in Turin or Lequio Berria,a village 
near Alba in I mont, in 77; and died in 
Turin in 1854. He played the fiddle a little 
himself, and, as a boy, used to accompany bis 
father in his wanderings. He learned his 
business in Cremona, from Storioni, worked 
some time in Alba, and subsequently, until 
1820, in Carmagnola. In that year he went 
to Turin, where he spent the remainder of his 
life, working in the ‘ Quai Raphael,’ whenc« 
his instruments are dated. His fiddles, thanks 
to the influence of Polledro, who recognised 
his talents, were used in the Royal Orchestra 
in Turin, and this was no doubt the founda 
tion of his reputation in Italy. It has been 
suggested somewhere that Storioni’s influence 
and instructions were of a more or less elemen 
tary nature; but although-~save in the matte 
of solidity of construction—hbis earlier efforts 
show but little trace of his master’s teachin, 

there seems good reason to believe that when 
he left Storioni’s workshop he carried away 


with him many valuable epts in his art, 
which, judiciously applied, enabled him to 
secure very uniform and satisfact results 


in the all-important matter of tone. No one 


acquainted with the work of Storioni will deny 
that this grand old maker well knew how to 
build a fiddle with a fine telling tone. 
Vieuxtemps used one of his make for years, 
and the Italians thought very highly of his 
productions, as musical instruments, man 

years before they achieved any _ notabl 

position elsewhere in th® world of fiddles. It 
may indeed be said that both Pressenda and 
his master were noteworthy exceptions to the 
rule that ‘a prophet is not without honour 
save in his own country.’ That Pressenda’ 

work should show something more than a 
suspicion of Trench influence is not to be 
wondered at. During the, best. period of his 
activity nearly all the best ar 

istic work was being done by the French race 
of luthiers. Lupot, it is true, was dead, but 
many others, trained in his school, were busy 
making the instruments which were to help to 
establish their country as the chief seat of 
artistic violin-making after the decadence of 
the -art in Italy. This position they have 


1 most character 


since maintained, although in th inattel f 


cheap trade abominations Germany’s yearly. 


output is probably far greater than theirs. I 
propose to resume the consideration of 
Pressenda’s work, and to deal with that of 
his pupils in a further paper on the subje 
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‘The Cremona.’ 


Notatu Dignum. 


The Apnual Subscription to the ‘The Cremona 
for the United Kingdom, is T shillings and Sixpence 
post Ire All subscript ns should be sent to 

; The 5 inct ar , te ‘ 
No. 3, Amen (¢ ner, Paternoster Row, E.C 

si) inuscripts I let ers intence 1 for onside r 
ution byt Editor, should be written on one side of 


the paper only, and addressed to J. NicHOLSON SMITH. 


All cheques and postal should be made 
payable to ‘ The Sanctui nd crossed ‘é 

[he Proprietors and Edit welcome criticisn 
ad articles on controve ul ects, but ck not 
hold themselves responsible i ny way for the 
pinions expressed, the resp« ty remainingsolel 


with the writers 


All copy, advertisements, notices or alterations 
must reach us not later than the 7th of 
each nionth. 


Gilbert’s Opera. 


T is safe to say that not a single person 
will go to t Savoy Theatre to see the 
‘ allan ] ee & 


n faines’ but ) iaim the as O- 
ciation of Sir W. § Gairbert vith Mr. 
Edward German, a composer who has by 

eral consent becon uccessor to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan Phe k is, of course, an 
pel it! rsion | Lhe vuthor’s ‘ Wicked 
World,’ produced some 3 yea wo at the 
hia lee I} I \W.S. Gtibert was a 
ade H ri } 
A ‘ € i hat they ll be 
When th have } e shall be to them 
t 1 the descri nO nortal’s kiss 
c ny ’ ted twill « ] é 
Plac®d | ly the nose 
‘Fallen Fairies’ illustrates the adage, ‘ Evil 
communications corru d manners.’ Fairy 
Land, as it is seen here, situated upon the 


upper side of acloud that. angs the world. 
Kach immortal has his or her mortal counte 


opera the 


al Oueen, Selene, await he return of 
Lutin, who has been mt to investigate and 
report upon the possibilities of the life on out 
p! unmet. He arrives bearing a mess ive trom 
the Sovereign Lord that Ethais and Phyllon 


the other male mem! of the community 

are to. proceed to earth without todo. But 
Zavda is quite ¢ jual to the occasion; she 
reminds Selene of an old Jaw which provides 
that when a fairy visits the earth, those he 
leaves behind may summon from the wicked 
world below ut fairy s mortal counterpart. 
With the entry of mortal man mischief 
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ensues. Selene falls in love with Sir Ethais. 
She is betrayed by Darine, her jealous rival, 
and dethroned. 
Mr. German’s music is delightful; through- 
it, the composer scores with a sure, deft 
hand. The choi notwithstanding . the 
absence of male voices—are some of the most 
memorable numbers. Jutin’s song lingers in 
ur memory, ‘One incident I'll tell,’ the 
yythmic liltof which is ingenious and quaint 
Phe scena, ‘A Freak of Nature,’ through which 
ins a charming violin solo, and 
nezzo thaf follows the departure of Ethais 
and Phylion, are quite good. Miss Nancy 
McIntosh sang and spoke her words simply 
and distinctly. Hlistrionically, Miss Maidie 
Hope's Darine was a success, but Miss Jessie 
Kose, as Zayda, showed, we think, the finest 
powers; her acting was perfect, and she has 
a remarkable gift for comedy. She was the 
star of the play, and Mr. Workman was not 
only funny, he excelled himself. His. Lutin 
full of quaint conceits and characteristic 


touches. 


On the Study of Music. 


‘By H. F. GOSLING. 


USKIN states that ‘ Music is the nearest 
at hand, the most orderly, the most 


delicate, and the most perfect of all 
odily pleasures; itis also the only one which 
is equally helpful to all the ages of man 
helpful from the nurse’s song to her infant, to 
the music, unheard of others, which often, if 
not most frequently, haunts the death bed oi 
pure and innocent spirits.’ 

England as a musical nation has certainly 


me to the { 


} 


of late years, and never was 
there a time known when music is so univer- 

lly cultivated as it now is. The building 
and cherishing of this art devolves upon the 
music teachers, and it is in their hands that 
the rise of a great musical nation rests. To 


the student who decides to cultivate this noble 


art many things have to receive consideration. 
[f he or she thinks they possess musical 
talent, a talent worth cultivating, don’t 
waste it, work riously, and with all your 
strength. You will only understand this, if 
you can look back on a series of wasted years, 
with failing powers——and nothing done. Your 
yerfection, don’t rush after 
success, work on till you have attained it. 
Let no one hear you but your Master. In 
this way success will come in a moment, it is 
only won by working ata fixed idea. Find 
out what you are fit for or what you can do 
well. Make that yur life work. Be not 
discouraged by failure; all success has to 
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meet its obstacles, the way of life is not arm- 
chairs and slippers, anything worth attaining 
must be striven for. 

And now just a word to parents. If your 
children possess talent for music, let them 
begin their studies when between the age of 
six and nine years, while their muscles ar 
till very pliable and can, therefore, be trained 
more easily, 

It has been stated that at least seven years’ 
hard study is required to become proficient 
upon any instrument, and following the termi 


on,of these years there yet remains so 
h to learn that one can never hope to 
reach the point of absolute perfection. It is, 


therefore, stupidity for any man to sit down 
under the conviction that he knowé all, or can 
do all that is to be known or accomplished 
on any one instrument. 

Such action exhibits a state of 
the individual and would be contemptible 
were it not ridiculous. People of this class 
are to be found in all professions, in fact they 
predominate in many cases, for they find it 
easier to believe ina limit to knowledge than 
to exert themselves to extend its borders. 


Concerning the forcing of musical education 


of children who have no love for the art, no 
words of mine are strong enough to condemn 
this evil lo those children who love it the 
corner stone on which to build the edifice 


should be the works of the great masters. 
The more time spent with the classics the less 


will they think of some of the light mode 
romantic school, in which the resources and 
the power oi ha mony e sacrificed for a few 


showy passages, in which the mechanical 
strength of. the artlis alone developed. It i 
worthy of all older students to consid 
whether the years of practice they have gi 
through in order to gain the ordinary amount 
of skill in manipulation, are fit to be sacrificed 
in after life, by devotion to that light, empty 
music which forms, in many drawing rooms, 
the common recreation— Music, whose greatest 
charm lies in promoting conversation. 

The practice of getting up solos for effective 
display, to my mind, is to be deplored. Let 
your superior knowledge be at all times a guat 
against undue exposure of the weakness they 
exhibit, which will betray themselves before a 
fair comparison with that-which is true, deep 
and unaffected. 

I have heard it remarked that there are 
very few people born who cannot enjoy the 
beauty of a simple melody or folk-song. 
Some people’s lips curl at the mention of 
‘tune,’ but after all, what is harmony but a 

mbination of melodies? The progressions 
and modulations of a great work of art are all 
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the more captivating as each independent 
part is a more perfect melody in itself. And 
it is in these combined melodies that these 
people must be led by easy stages, until they 
can fully understand the gems of the old 
masters. 

As I have already stated, training should 
be built on a f od classical basis, but at the 
same time there are those v », should such a 
course be followed, would collapse in no 
time, and without doubt perish for ever as 
musical students. 

Where classical compositions are admired 
and played, they arouse the intellectual capa 
bilities which are characteristic of the player, 
but of course there is also another side of the 
question to examine. Many, unfortunately, 
abhor the classics and yet ave musical people. 

\re we then to create a dislike instead of 


love, by forbidding such other performance 
but those a strictly classical nature? Of 
cou not There is a vast quantity of real 
good, light music, such as Sullivan's Operas, 
Strauss’s, Gungl's, Lanner’s, and Waldteufel’s 
compositions, which are both effective and 
good to pl ill tastes. But I must again 
emphatically repeat that the true musician 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
great tone poets of the past 

The student has fi t lecide on the 
builder or teacher. Here great care hould 
be exercised \ very grave mistake is made 
by choosing a cheap and incapable tutor with 
the int n of having a fin ng quartet 
from a proficient instractor. What a mistake 
this is. (aood eroun lwork three quarters 
f the battle, ane’ the icher who builds this 
trong and satisfactory is the real and true 
builder. Then follows the eminent artiste 
who gives the building its finishing touch 
and in many Case it 1s he Vvho unjustly 
receives all the honours and thanks for a 


ished and 
who turns out uccessful Li first vear 


student who comes to him to b 


under an inefficient teacher is quite sufficient 
to spoil a student’s future, and all the after 
teaching can never completely undo the effect 
of the earlier year’s tuition. 


Only one who understands all the details of 


playing and who realiges the importance of 
his undertaking, and has his pupil’s welfare 
at heart, will make a good teacher, provided 


he has had experience in the profession and a 
cift for imparting instruction. Again, it is not 


al ways the best kn wn teacher, or the one 
whose name is widelY familiar and has the 
letters of the alphabet attached to his nam: 

though I hope our diploma friends will not 
think | am attacking them. A teacher should 


be judged by his results, experien ind 
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haracter. A man need not be a brillian ind at the same time lead the pupil by easy . 
loist ma a good: teache It is very tavestoan ippreciatio of all that is elevatir J 
( hy ; and artistic. This is a great point with a 
\ On p } tear rand mntront very ¢ rm t otal ol 


lls into th nds of an. the a How in this be accomplished 4 
mpetent or dishonest i i r, and Not by forcing the student to dry technicalities, 
‘ ati Leach al 1 a tO tiie dis} macen iI of eve rything that would 


ed success. Vithout deserving any tend to relieve the monotony. Pupils differ 





; 1 for which h bee cording to temperament, talent and oppor 
¢ hive purely by hard work and talent by tunity, therefore the master finds himself 
e pupil 1 a teacher ls himself the doubtful in attempting to render help to each 
Dye { general admiration and;what to him idividual student. ‘Tact and experience are 

atistactory, 1s verwnelmed witl necessar present difficulties in an attrac- 


pupus. tive manne 
Chen to thi 2 have the Instruction must be adapted so that the 
painstaking ¢ rking teacher understanding of the pupil is not over-taxed 


lal rs { yea t being able yffer ind the course being gradual, leading up from 

al pra al result s abilties. Hi simple to mething greater. By this the 
pupils are not gifted, or after two or three taste is cultivated and the enjoyment of mu: 
eal I rd work and many sacrifices, one emarged., Method is good, but sufficient 


f his most promising pupils considers it allowance should be made in all meth 


h use of 


to receive fi Ing tou from a Regular application to technique, wit 
ea { Phu ur i man’s work is t} vreat maste works are the making of \ 
unappre ed and unrewarded musician, but there must be relaxation at 


In the irse of seve years’ teaching I times for somethit vhich is light, good. and 
t all classes of teachers. exhilarating, thu icouraging the pupil on 


' 5 ' * } YY 
one who has his own _ his Jong journey. 
’ ] } . } } ] ] } rr > \ 1] 
| regards | hand rand technique Slow and sure should be the: rule: for all 


| art lar instrument » whom all the udents. It is the same h all teaching, 





re nob nd who make from the infant upwards, the object sought 1s 
hi pils play into hts style, t ruining them to walk securely, facility and speed will follow 
for | e bye a ieac [ ¢ LD and n due cours \ i will find out, no doubt, 
hin Phe no royal road to in your daily studies that which has been 
iy Money sp » a reliable and taught to all musicians, that the race is not to 
nes (¢ ner } rea it, but after all Lne swilt always. it not th ainount of 

tudent n { pend u ’ ; ha toil that builds up the | nuch as the 

| kin \ lt i Gt | uf pirit wl \ 1 cl ur t ndertaken 

lave ft pers \ nada eved | ror yur art ! rything I i 
youd t } } | I ada \ ad tile 11h) rf art, and nen 
ore 0 he « f the number of lovingly It need ver b in 
| 78) \ i lake, but be i { il they ire recreal d 

from a tea i » loves his art, is l should hi yu ne great wriler wh 
Cal ble and experiens i ot alway nis- al ‘Jt should be matter of re 1¢ ing to 
q led by big nam whi retin ean big every ver of the divine art that he has the 
Lee iz hn } ( } nt al ) nob] works of the t master thre 
‘ alway a * 1) live and. th oncentrated fruits of well-directed genius, 


{ position depends u 1) continuing thet profound § skill, ar careful elaboration to 

lesson is 1On tS possii ° Therefore what gu le his dgment and ssist his st idies.’ 

j wonder when the knowledge they: posses If only ‘some of those who are studying 

, dealt ou pineal music would realize this, and also the\scores 

Hay I ed on a go instructor the of second-rate teachers who are teaching 
xt qu to be examined is how a lesson _ inferior music to their pupils, simply to gratify 

» Unc te regular once unmusical parents or pupils. What a dif 


wr twice a weel | pil should allow the ference it would make in the standard of 


+s 


aster t y downa I h foundation and Iene@lish mu 

I ook 1 pon the prot ssion 
j 3 aim must be d explain, and he of musicasa short cut to fame and a comfort- 
20 
hrough a hard course training without 


( ol great he to interest ossessing a single qualification for the making 


must Hiustrate diihcult f + VY Diaying able. easy. genteel living, and who will 
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CERTIFICATE. 

I, the und: rsigned, acknowledge herewitt Herr Heinricn 
Dirrmar, of London, has studied with me in igor, and has 
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of a musician, only to find that after years of 
work, appointments are few, poorly paid, and 
applicants numerous. To intending students 
I would say, you have a hard road to travel, 
which may lead to a life of poverty, obscurity 
and hard work, or great success, especially if 
a helping hand can be given. If you think 
you can face this and give up all for your art, 
then by all means devote your life to music, 
and should you succeed, never forget your old 
friends or more unfortunate musicians, by 
becoming inflated with your greatness; think 
of AZsop’s fable of the frog. 

Lastly I would conclude in the words of 
Walpole : 

‘Had I children, my utmost endeavours 
should be to make them musicians. Con- 
sidering | have no ear, nor even thought of 
music, the preference seems odd, and yet it is 
embraced on frequent recollection. In short, 
as my aim would be to make them happy, I 
think it the most probable method. It isa 
resource which wil! last them their lives, 
unless they grow deaf, it depends upon them 
selves not on others; always amuses, soothes, 
uplifts and gonsoles, and of all fashionable 
pleasures is the cheapest. It is capable of 
fame without danger of criticism—is suscep 
tible of enthusiasm wi it being priest 
ridden, and unlike other mortal passions, is 
sure of being gratified in heaven.’ 


The Curse of Deadheads ! 


BY JOSEPH HOLBROOKE, 


ROM a practical and terrible experience, 
F [ am able here to give a few words of! 
truth upon a vita] matter concerning out 
arts; more especialiy, in this instance, with 
musie. The recent petformance of my lyrical 
drama named ‘ Pierrot and Pierrette,’ which 
has been the recipient both of flattery and 
of abuse (as usual with my works when they 
are dragged into the light) by the critics and 
by the few of the public who are fortunate 
enough to be able to support some of their 
own country’s art, is a case in point, 

The experience mentioned is the terrible 
and corroding cancer of ‘free tickets,’ in other 
words, ‘ deadheads.’ . Fhis evil, | have reason 
to know, is. rampant in all musical perfor 
mances; but I have now better reason than 
ever to see how the vitality of everything 
attempted’in England (and probably in other 
countries) is surely sapped by the ubiquitous 
biped who asks you—without a blush—for a 
few tickets. 

People who, in ail cases, can well afford to 
pay for a good seat now decide ‘ never to pay 
(as I was informed only the other day). ‘We 
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never pay,’ said a pert young thing (who 
looked as intelligent as a ferret) to me. We 
see everything in London that is worth seeins 
ind really, you ken, if one knows how ta gb 
ibout it, there is never any difficulty, f 
ourselves write a bit, you know!"’ Chai g 
candour! Surely it must have been Kensing. 
ton or Pall Mall, for poorer people I hay 
never found lower themselves to this extent, 
the extent of asking for freé tickets when the) 
perchance have a merry rent roll of many 
hundreds a yea: 

Poor souls! They cannot, in the disgusting 
meanness of their hearts ever pay.- No; the 
artists must try to creep along on crutches and 
support this selfishness. y nearly all do, 
and the result is an appalling assembly of 
artists, each and all earning barely sufficien 
to keep | ly and soul together. Indeed, the 
time is not far distant when I myself had no 
pence for a meal, cheap as food is; yet I was, 
on the very first venture in concert-giving, 
confronted and waylaid by my ‘ best friends 
for free seats, thuswise: ‘I’m so fond of- your 
beautiful musi We so much want to come 
to your concert ' You must send us ticket 
Now, it forget!’ Of course I forgot! 

After nine years of my own chamber con 
certs I have nearly succeeded in getting a 
few of these parasites out of mind and purpose 
Yet there are legions of them left who neve 

iy; and what is much more to the point, 
they never mean to! 

How some of the theatres make their way 
I shudder to think; there alway een 
to be on hand a moneyed man (or woman 


ho will face some thousands of pounds of 
disaster, and \ will feed these disreputable 
people with free tickets until the ti comes 
when the box office bids them depart in order 
that a paying house may find its rightful 
place. 

Many, play inde ed, have had a crucial 
time, stemming over disaster, while the 


British public—in all its panoply of great 


ignorance and slow motion—slowly lines up 
to support some delicious morsel which out 
audiences love The fate of our musical 


matters is a different affair altogether. Thi 
fate has to be settled ‘ right here and now,’ as 
the Americans say; and the fate is invariably 
death. No native art, that I can find, with 
a bursting enthusiasm which has not yet 
vanished, can get the support that it demands, 
despite the kind and persistent paragraphs 
given by our mighty press. Some of the most 
lamentable things ha happened (and ‘still 
happen) while the much-abused ‘ aristocrat ’ 

-the saviour of all art, as a square matter of 
fact—faithfully meets the ‘demand note’ in 
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the losses. The Jews also are famous for 
their support of artists and their works, all 
the world over. No one, bowever, will be at 
the pains to wait for any return in good 
music. If an ambitious programme is set 
forth, entailing much expense, it is expected 
that it will at once meet the favour of an 
artistic living public! What a fallacy. There 
is no such public, for such exists from imner- 
most culture, which few of us possess, And 
the masses—the egregious masses—have little 
or no culture. 

he masses want the musi 
variety entertainment, and all the small fry 
that caper about and tickle the eye. The eye 
is the only organ which seems to want or to 
get satisfaction!: The ear, the heart, the soul 
(where there is one) gets nothing, because 
nothing seems to be asked for in this depart- 
ment. Hence the Tivoli, Pavilion, Oxford, 
Palace ‘Theatre, and all the other palaces of 
delight, including the chaste Empire and the 
virgin Alhambra. We are a merry tirong 
viewed from above! These halls I scoff at 
exist on money, not-on ‘ paper’ | 
I can see 


halls and the 


© far as none of t 


» great things 
of the world have been done by the ‘ people’s’ 
ment. Some naughty pope, leisurely 
prince or noble has been the fostering power 
of Benvenuto Cellipi, Angelo, Leonardo, 
Dante, Beethoven, Wagner, and all the 
other giants who have advanced the world a 
trifle in culture. “Some such thoughtfulness 
is exhibited in FAngland ; for here we. have 
such pioneers as Sir Edgar Speyer, Henry 
Embleton, Hugh Peyton, and all other rich 
men who mostly find the alms to keep music 
the youngest of the arts—in the field. The 
good that this does can never be calculated, 
and the beneficent efforts of all these good 
men can never be rewarded sufficiently. 
There is not a society or choral union in 
the country which can pay its way: the losses 
are met by the man with the heart and the 
purse in all our towns, never by the public. 
I leave out the alien, because England does 
support him right héartily. The public goes 


encoufrat 


‘neck and neck’ for the Pole, or for the 
Roman, accompanied by an awful outburst of 
fever-heated applause from frenzied and 
foolish women. The superfluous women! 


The men are too busy with their burdens, 
poor devils ! 

No. The deadhead is a curse and a blight 
upon everything that is ventured in London 
and elsewhere. Besides which, the meanness 
extends to the actual] buying of programmes 
or, indeed, to the buying of anything apper- 
taining to the performance, Not long ago I 
saw the subject treated far too temperately in 
‘The Referee’ by a gentleman who, of course, 


knows nothing of finance, as he always gets 
in free to the hundred and one concerts given 
in London. What is really and badly wanted 
is a strong body of agents—literally, let us 
say, a ‘ring ’—with whom no such thing as 
‘paper’ would be known, and where the 
mean ones (if not the wicked) would be at 
rest. This might result in, at least, some 
weeks of sparsely-filled halls; and perhaps, in 
the case of our native art, in absolutely. 
empty benches. But it would not last very 
long, as | am given ‘furiously to think’ that 
our audiences must have their music sometimes, 
our students must have their models to copy, 
and the critics must have something to abuse: 
hence, after some such trying period, booking 
would slowly but surely begin, and at least 
we could say that we had occasionally some 
money in the house ! 

The brutality and stupidity of those who 
are fortunate enough to find a patron of art is 
another noticeable point. No sooner do many 
of these gentlemen find themselves masters of 
a few thousands in pounds, when it assumes 
the aspect of Aladdin’s lamp —and it is 
squandered ruthlessly in all directions. 

Many of the good hearts who have disem 
bursed inoneys for the furtherance of art which 
does not pay have found their capital vanish 
like the wind. There seems to be no feeling 
at all for the husbanding of such wealth. The 
only focus is the money, and ‘devil take the 
art after’! So I have found by those who 
have been’ fortunate enough to get good 
patrons, and then of course them, 
inevitably. 

This matter, grown tiow to hideous pro- 
portions, needs a far. cleverer pen than 
mine; but no one yet has made a real good 
point of it-—no one has glaringly shown up 
the things that are alike in theatres, opera 
houses, and concert rooms, also in places 
‘where they sing.” I do not say that otf 
foreign ‘third-rate visitors have need of 
rectification; they are, as everyone knows, 
quite safe. Very few indeed can say of their 
wares what a clever young violinist recently 
said so me: ‘ Believing what all my friends 
said in their promises to support me, | did not 
bother them; the result was that I took the 
sum of ten shillings at the doors only recently 
at one of my recitals.’ 1 was not in the least 
surprised, as he was an excellent artist! Of 
course, this spells utter ruin to all concerned. 

Since the advent of my opera, ‘ Pierrot and 
Pierrette,’ at His Majesty’s Theatre, I have 
had good means of observation, and I firmly 
declare that every one who could well afford 


lose 


to buy a paltry shilling seat did not for a 
moment scruple to ask me to send them 
tickets. Yet | know that these same folk 














‘ 


would come forward rather generously if | 
should need some financial aid, or if | wanted 
even (perish the thought!) to borrow a triffe ! 

t is only a custom, and a custom which myst 
go before the solid common sense of the 
British people. 

At least for this I hope. 

The ‘ deadhead ’ goes still deeper; because, 
having found a free seat, he or she is not too 
mindful of their attitude to the entertainment 
provided for them. Indeed, as | recently had 
cause to find, many of these parasites look 
upon a free seat as a sign of weak and bad 
art. They:are given, unconsciously perhaps, 
a leverage for criticism; they indulge in 
‘senseless and damnable tittering; in_ trivial 
conversation, and in general restlessness, as | 
found only too well at my opera’s trials. 

Such dicacity must be checked, either with 
money fairly paid for at the doors, or with 
unutterable chastisement in hectoration! It 
is a calamitous thing for an artist to shout his 
audience down; but even this is preferable to 
the weary wagging of many tongues ruthlessly 
cutting into soft harmony, and one’s honest 
work derided ! 

I trust that many will graciously read this 
tirade, and will graciously pocket their annoy 
ance, sallying valiantly forth to buy, and 
listening with a chastened heart and with a 
very humble} mien, insomuch as art —even 
humble art—is ineffably superior to them. 


Pertorming Rights: 
> 
Is English Music worth paying for? 
By H. B. 
(Continued from Vol, ITT. page 152). 
Innumerable are the complaints by com- 
posers who, having paid for production. of 
their compositions, say that publishers, after 
taking a substantial profit, hardly ever sell a 
single copy, Enough! I. think, for the 
present. It shows sufficiently that the system 
is unfair, and it is time that something was 
done for the poor unbusinesslike composer, 
if it is only to put him on his guard. The 
foreign composer would not dream of selling 
a composition right out, and foregoing all 
his rights. Scores and scores of composers 
~—hundreds I may say of foreign composers 
live on the income. derived from their com- 
positions, but how many in England? Very 
few indeed. Now let us compare the state of 
affairs ; let us compare France with England. 
The case generally in France is that the 
composer receives a sum down for a composi- 
tion, and a substantial royalty, or sometimes 
*'We.cdo not make ourselves responsible for any 
statement in this. article, no more than for any state- 
ment or article in‘our pages for which the writers are 
solely responsible, as,we try to preserve open columns 
for controversy or various views. 
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a larger royalty without anything down. If 


the piece is performed in public he receives 
a fee as pe rforming right; this fee is collected 
by the society. This society paid out last 
year £22,750, in one year alone, tor performing 
rights to their members. In England, in 
nine cases out of ten, it ‘is as follows: A 
composer submits a composition; if it is 
any good at all he may perhaps receive 
an offer of, Say, 10s. per page, Or £3 435. 
for a fairly long composition and all rights 
The thoney will be paid, and the composer 
has done for ever with his work; then, for all 
that it will interest him, he might as well 
ever have composed it. But he will go home 
imping for joy with his £3 3s. in his pocket, 
or he may.in’ some instances have spent the 
money in his delirium before he gets home. 
IXven should a publisher allow a royalty to 
a composer, it is often so little that one 
might be as well without it. Besides, there 
is practically no control; should the pub- 
lisher sell the right to another publisher, 
your royalty is gone for ever, unless the 
new purchaser condescends to .give » you 
anything; this is purely dependent on his 
wenerosity. Cana more curious state of things 
be imagined ? What about the composers who 
cannot find a publisher at all | hese we 
will divide in two cateyories—(1) those whose 
vorks are worthy of publication, and (2) those 
whose compositions are not worth publica 
tion. 1 really do ypt know which of the two 
need the more sympathy. Generally No. 
thinks worlds of his talents and compositions 
and will go from one publisher to another 
until, sick and tired, he will ask a third-rate 
publisher to publish it for him, at his own 
cost. This will be done in due course, to the 
detriment of English composers 1n general, 
because the foreigner is only too glad to get 
hold of it and show it as an example of 
English music. Who gets the benefit? But 


this would not be so harmful if it were to’ 


remain at this; but No. 2 being unable to 
sell his music will give it away right and 
left, at random, without discernment or 
discrimination. 

Now here we have ‘a ‘serious state of 
affairs. Very many singers, professionals o1 


“Otherwise, would not dream of buying copies 


of these songs. Not long ago I met a well 
known tenor wpo told ime that he received on 
average 100 copies of music per week. Of 
course, he can only try a few of them; the 
remainder he probably gives away. Now, 
can any sensible man imagine a more deplor 
able state? Not only are these copies giyen 
away, producing .no benefit whatever to the 
composer or publisher, but they do incalculable 
harm in so far as those to whom they are 
given never dream of buying copies; but even 
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worse, these in their turn give them away, 
and those to whom these give them think that 
they are entitled to do the same thing. It 
would never enter their minds that the 
engraving, paper, printing, etc., cost a lot of 
money which the generally poor composer has 
had to pay for. But we have also the 
publisher who will send out thousands of 
copies, and so flood the market with all sorts 
of rubbish. I could write pages, bat I must 
goon to No. I. 

(To be continued J. 


The Modern School of 
. Music. 


A’ the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on Wed- 
nesday, December 15th, the students 

of the Modern School of Instrumental 
Music, Lyric and Dramatic Singing, gave a 
remarkably successful concert. The banquet- 
ing room presented a charming scene, long to 
be remembered. Miss Alice Field-Comber, 
the Hon. Secretary, and all concerned in the 
success of this musical institution, which is 
of such acknowledged value in this great 
musical centre which promises well to outdo 
Birmingham, may congratulate themselves on 
the good results of the performance, 

Che programme opened with a pianoforte 
juartette by four of the junior students, the 
Misses Davis-and Rogers-Tillstone, and the 
Misses Avenell and Gould. Weber’s ‘ Invita- 
tion to the Waltz’ was the piece selected, and 
a most worthy interpretation the graceful 
Miss Nellie Robertson, the 
youngest performer, gave as a violin solo, 


work received. 


\ccolay’s * Violin Concerto,’ her sister, Miss . 


Rita Robertson, accompanying her on the 
piano. ‘The small executant succeeded in 
winning a hearty recall to the platform by the 
thoughtful detail of her work; quite wonderful 
in so young a child was her power of 
memorizing. Miss Margery Breach performed 
in a highly, polished fashion some pianoforte 
studies by Czerney, Miss Gladys Coulson 
affording the second piano accompaniment. 
Very painstaking and pretty was the recita- 
tion by Miss Lena Davis, ‘ The Little Match 
Girl’ (Hans Andersen). Miss Muriel Dude- 
ney’s beautiful rendering of Gluck’s racitative 
and aria, ‘Che Faro,’ was a feature of the 
concert. She has a perfectly-pitched mezzo- 
soprano voice, which has been carefully 
trained and developed. The Chopin study 
played by Miss Edith Baxter was the most 
dramatic, the most definitely melodious, _ of 
the evening, and she showed a thorough 
appreciation bf the qualities of tone-poetry. 
The trio for two violins and pianoforte, 


‘ Ballata,’ was beaytifully played by Miss 
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Christine Lawrance and Miss Mary Kellett, 
who had mastered all the intricacies of Papini, 
and the piano was undertaken by Mr. Wilcox 
Lawrance. Miss Dorothy Fitzgerald's voice 
was well suited to the charming song of 
Coningsby Clarke, ‘O, my garden full of 
roses.’ Miss Dora Parkinson, the violinist, 
is easily in the front rank; her rendering of 
the ‘ Reverie’ of Vieuxtemps was marked by 
a full appreciation of jits meditative beauty, 
and by unusual fulness and richness of tone- 
colouring. The concluding passages in octaves 
were accentuated with considerable skill. 

The repertoire of violin music for concert- 
platform uses has a pleasing addition in the 
delightful ‘ Liebestraum,’ a slow movement in 
D minor (op. 24), by Wilcox Lawrance., It, 
is founded on Shelly's lines, ‘I love all that 
thou lovest,’ and on this occasion was 
performed for the first time by Miss Christine 
Lawrance, who had the advantage of the 
composer’s accompanying her. So far as we 
had the chance to judge, this ‘ Liebestraume’ 
would well repay the attention of a violinist 
of the highest rank, and was quite the feature 
of the evening. The Adagio is full of poetry, 
originality of utterance, and romantic fancy, 
and into this atmosphere the young interpreter 
entered fully. She commands a beautiful tone 
and the expressive faculty which makes the 
violin ‘sing.’ ‘The ovation accorded her at 
the conclusion of the work she evidently 
wished to share with the composer, but the 
latter was too modest to come forward, 
although he must have been very gratified at 
the reception given to his production. 

Among other enjoyable items in the pro- 
gramme must be mentioned. the dramatic 
recital by Miss Ida Geere. She gave the 
poem by Robert Browning, ‘A Tale,’ which 
tells how the cricket came to the aid of the 
crippled lyre, and chirped in place of the 
broken string. In the same way (says the 
poet) a girl's love softens Ahe gruffness of the 
bass, and makes it vibrate with passion. Miss 
Geer’s simple style and unaffected utterance 
had the effect of thoroughly convincing the 
audience of Browning’s meaning—not-always 
an. easy task. Miss Gladys Harris’s playing 
of Chaminade’s ‘ Autumne’ was delicate and 
refined. Miss Ethel French displayed a very 
sweet voice and a singularly easy production 
in Coningsby Clark's ‘A Birthday Song,’ and 
the concert was brought to a very successful 
close with a Haydn quartette for two pianos, 
which was undertaken with conspicuous suc- 
cess by the Misses Breach, Gould, Harris, 
and Rogers-Tilstone. _These young ladies 
also played the National Anthem, which does 
not often come in for such a classic perform- 
ance, nor, may we add, such a respectful 
hearing at an evening concert, 
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J. CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 
G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1873. , 
G. CHANOT, London, 1831. 1895. 
JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865. 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by | 
competent judges that, next to those of the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 
and tone. This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 
value. The experience gained by four generations, spread 
over more than a century, is now utilised in the production 
of perfect violins, both for tone and workmanship, The 
wood used is of the finest producable from the Black Forest 
and the Alps. These violins will survive all the cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good 
_ investment. Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
can be obtained for from TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 


157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 








Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 
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